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PREFACE 


On April 1st, 1927, operation at the mines of mem- 
bers of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators As- 
sociation was suspended pending the negotiation 
of a new wage scale. In order to place the facts be- 
fore the miners and the public in the mining com- 
munities, the Operators Association published a 
series of ten statements in the local newspapers. 
An Official Reply was attempted by the Officers of 
District No. 11, of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The Operators then further analyzed the 
situation in a second series of seven statements 
along the lines of the miners! reply. A second reply 


was made by the Officers of District No. 11, and a 
third series of four statements were issued by the 


Operators. 

For the benefit of those interested in coal min- 
ing, all of these statements and replies are now 
published in sequence in this pamphlet. 

We recommend the careful reading of the entire 
pamphlet to any one interested in the coal mining 
industry in Indiana. 
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SERIES OF STATEMENTS 


Issued by Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association 
and Published in Local Newspapers in Mining 
Communities of Indiana. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


| What Is Wrong in Indiana? 


With thousands of miners laying idle, thousands leaving the coal- 
producing districts of Indiana and seeking employment elsewhere, 
the mining communities of Indiana cannot help but feel the depressing 
effects of such an unfavorable situation. During the calendar year 
1926, the purchasing power of the shaft miners of Indiana was $18,- 
000,000 less than in 1920. During the calendar year 1927, it is much 
lower than in 1926. 


In January 1927, there were only 121 shaft mines in operation as 
against 187 in January, 1923. "Today, practically none of the major 
shaft mines of the state are operating. What is the trouble? What 
conditions have brought about this crisis? Why are other coal-pro- 
ducing states prosperous while Indiana suffers from depression? 


These questions and many others of a similar nature are before 
the miner, the operator, the citizens of the mining communities, the 
merchants, the landlords, the bankers, and business men of every de- 
scription. 


The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association has made a 
searching investigation and a careful study of the economic conditions 
bearing on this situation. The operators propose to publish a series 
of ten statements for the information, scrutiny and analysis of the 
miner, the merchant and the business man. Figures used are mainly 
taken from public documents of the United States Geological Survey, 
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the Illinois Freight Association, and the Department of Mines and 
Mining of Indiana. 


The operators propose to lay the facts before the public at large 
with the full confidence that there is no controversy between shaft 
operator and shaft miner in Indiana, and they should not be quibbling 
with each other. On the other hand, we are coníronted with a fight 
to the very point of extermination, in which the Indiana miners and 
operators should stand side by side against the overwhelming odds 
of competing coal-producers on all sides. 


The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association is willing 
and glad to prove every statement made and quote official authority 
for each figure used. They will be glad to discuss this situation with 
any interested party or parties, and invite a full and complete discus- 
sion by all interested parties of every phase of the situation. The best 
brains in our industry are required to find an equitable solution of this 
problem, and it will never be accomplished unless and until the miner 
and operator join hands against their competitors instead of attempting 
to settle their difficulties thru attempts to place the responsibility on 
each other. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association 


STATEMENT NUMBER ONE 
Isn't This a Fine Record? 


From 1900 to 1920, Indiana shaft miners kept pace with all other 
fields and with the nation as a whole. Indiana miners and operators 
with competitive production costs, efficient management, modern 
mines and good natural mining conditions, and proximity to the mar- 
ket demonstrated their ability to produce and market Indiana coal in 
their natural market against all competing fields. 


The following chart shows graphically the growth of the industry 
in the United States, the two principal non-union states of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and shaft mines of Indiana during the twenty 
year period from 1900 to 1920: 
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The following table gives the exact figures used above, together 
with the percentage of increase in 1920 over 1900: 


In The Miners of The Miners of The Miners of The Shaft Miners 
Year The United States West Virginia Kentucky of Indiana 
of Produced Produced Produced Produced 
1900 212,396,112 22,647,207 5,328,964 6,484,086 
1905 315,062,785 37,791,580 8,432,523 11,895,252 
1910 417,111,142 61,671,019 14,623,319 18,389,815 
1915 442,624,426 77,184,069 21,361,674 16,367,932 
1920 568,666,683 89,970,707 35,690,762 27,994,066 

Per Cent 
Increase 167.80% 297.30% 569.75% 331.70% 


In these twenty years, the Indiana miners received their fair share 
of the work and fair wages. The tonnage of Indiana increased much 
more rapidly than the United States as a whole and much more.rapidly 
than West Virginia. Mining towns sprung up and thrived through-out 
the coal-producing districts of Indiana. These facts demonstrate con- 
clusively that with competitive conditions Indiana miners and opera- 
tors were able to hold their own with competing districts. In our next 
statement, we will bring these figures down to date. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
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STATEMENT NUMBER TWO 


Then the Trouble Commenced 


The following chart shows graphically the development of the 
coal industry in the United States, West Virginia, Kentucky and the 
shaft mines of Indiana from 1920 to 1926, inclusive: 


The following table shows the exact figures used in the above 
chart, together with the percentage of increase or decrease between 
1920 and 1926: 


In The Miners of The Miners of The Miners of The Shaft Minera 
Year The United States West Virginia Kentucky of Indiana 
of Produced Produced Produced Produced 
1920 568,666,683 89,970,707 35,690,762 27,994,066 
1923 564,504 662 107,899,941 44,670,832 24,147,293 
1926 578,290,000 147,209,000 63,330,000 19,337,551 
Per Cent 1.70% 63.60% 77.40% 30.90% 

Increase or Gain Gain Gain Loss 
Decrease 
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In the six-year period following 1920, the Indiana miner has lost 
his turn. He did not receive his fair share of the work. Thousands 
of miners have had to seek other employment, some in other industries, 
some in the non-union fields of Kentucky and West Virginia at much 
lower wages. Thousands of others have been out of work for long 
periods of time. These same mining towns that were so prosperous 
and happy in 1920 have in six short years reached the point where 
ruin is staring them in the face unless something drastic is done. 


The figures you can verify. The statements of conditions you 
know to be true. 
INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association 


STATZMENT NUMBER THREE 


Look at the Pay Envelopes 


During the year 1920, the shaft miners of Indiana received in 
wages approximately $48,000,000 with a lower wage scale part of 
the year. This tremendous sum of money was spent in the mining 
communities by the miners to buy food, clothing, shelter and amuse- 
ments for themselves and their families. 


During the year 1926, the shaft miners of Indiana received only 
approximately $30,000,000, even though a higher basic wage scale 
applied through-out the entire year. It is unnecessary to point out 
the depressing effect on the mining communities as a result of the loss 
of $18,000,000 in wages each year. 

Now, let us see how the operators fared during this period. Ac- 
curate figures are only available for 1923. In January, 1923, in Indi- 
ana, there were 187 shaft mines in operation with railroad connections. 
These mines had a daily rated capacity of 169,842 tons, and furnished 
employment to approximately 29,000 miners. 

On account of an abnormal demand for coal caused by the Eng- 
lish strike and heavy storing of coal by industrial consumers, it is safe 
to say every shaft mine in Indiana which could be placed in operation 
without a prohibitive expenditure of time and money was running in 
January, 1927. In January, 1927, there were only 121 shaft mines in 
operation in Indiana, with a daily rated capacity of 118,098 tons, fur- 
nishing employment to approximately 20,000 miners. 

The difference between January, 1923, and January, 1927, was 
66 shaft mines with a capacity of 51,744 tons per day, represented by 
mines abandoned and lost forever to the industry in Indiana, and also 
representing a loss of employment to approximately 9,000 miners. 
During this period, 27 shaít mines with a daily capacity of 22,145 
tons and furnishing employment to approximately 3,800 men became 
insolvent and were forced into receiverships. 

Operators who have survived have made no money in the last 
three years, and the majority have incurred heavy losses. 

Isn't it time we did something drastic and effective to place Indi- 
ana miners and operators in their rightful position in the coal industry? 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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it will be seen that Indiana operators have been losing both business 
and money. 

There is only one possible way to sell coal or any other commodity 
and that is to make the coal, the freight rate, the service and the price 
at least equally attractive to the buyer with other coal-producing dis- 
tricts. Indiana miners and operators were successful in this funda- 
mental principle of business from 1900 to 1920, with the splendid re- 
sults set forth in our Statement Number One. Since 1920, the United 
Mine Workers of America have refused to recognize this principle, with 
the disastrous results set forth in Statement Number Two. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association 


STATEMENT NUMBER SIX 


Freight Rates and Selling Prices 


The railroads serving Indiana mines have been repeatedly and 
severely criticised for inequitable freight rates. The operators of 
Indiana as well as other states have likewise been repeatedly and 
severely criticised for selling coal below cost of production. 


FREIGHT RATES 


The present freight rate structure has been built up over a period 
of years. Every consuming point has freight rates from every practi- 
cal producing district in order to permit full and free competition 
among producing districts. We feel that freight rates on the longer 
hauls from West Virginia and Kentucky are too low to our natural 
markets in comparison with rates on Indiana coal. This condition 
was brought about by three factors: 


1. The natural desire of consumers to obtain the lowest rates 
from each field. 


2. The desire of the railroads serving mines in Kentucky and 
West Virginia to find a wider outlet for their ever-in- 
creasing production. 


3. The desire of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
give northern markets ready and economical access to 
as many producing districts as possible. 


The constantly recurring strikes and suspensions in union fields 
have likewise aggravated this situation. The operators are doing every- 
thing in their power to secure a more equitable adjustment of freight 
differentials for Indiana coal. The fact that even with equitable dif- 
ferentials Indiana coal would not be competitive is the greatest stum- 
bling block we have encountered in fighting rate cases. 


SELLING PRICES 


Miners do not understand, as a rule, how freight rates and selling 
prices influence the buyer in deciding where to buy his coal. The fol- 
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lowing Chicago market quotations were taken from the Black Diamond 
under various dates selected at random, but are typical of the situation 
through-out the entire year 1926: 


Western Indiana 
Kentucky Shaft 
Mine Run Mine Run 
F. O. B. Mines F. O. B. Mines 
Tune*l2»51020:—9 o ce ce ee, cb ОШО 1125 $1.90 to $2.00 
АЧРЦӘГ Л ЛО2бЕ Siete mec c аа 90 to 1.25 1.90 to 2.10 
October 2, 1926... ....._ Lem eo н ROS tow] :35 1.90 to 2.10 


Adding to these prices respective "^ rates of $2.20 on Western 
Kentucky coal to Chicago and $1.70 from the Linton-Sullivan group 
in Indiana to Chicago, we have the following quotations, delivered at 
Chicago: 


Western Indiana 
Kentucky Shaft 
Mine Run Mine Run 
F. O. B. Chicago F. O. B. Chicago 
June 12, 1926 А xx to $3.45 $3.60 to $3.70 
ANugustu2141926 9 Ec eee 940 to. 345 3.60 to 3.80 
October 2, 1926... а. ее —_—— #2510, 1155 3.60 to 3.80 


It is Mes rd these di adus that during the greater part of 
the year, the cheapest Indiana shaft mine run coal that could be bought 
cost more delivered in Chicago than the most expensive West Kentucky 
mine run coal. The cheapest Indiana coal was quoted below cost of 
production. 


With these figures in mind, is there any wonder Indiana operators 
attempting to meet these situations went bankrupt? Is it any wonder 
6,000,000 tons of West Kentucky coal moved north of the Ohio River 
in 1926 to displace the product of union miners? 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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BTATEMENT NUMBER SEVEN 


The Tail Cannot Wag the Dog 


In 1920, the United Mine Workers of America mined over 60 per 
cent of the bituminous coal of the United States. All of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and parts 
of Western Kentucky and West Virginia were union. The union 
miners had every advantage—better mines, closer market, better rail- 
roads, more tonnage per man, and consequently higher earning capac- 
ity. Under these ideal conditions, the union majority could dominate 
and control the non-union minority. Just as long as its policies and 
demands conformed to the economic laws, it easily retained its balance 
of power. With every possible advantage, the United Mine Workers 
of America could have continued to dominate in increasing measure 
the bituminous coal production of the United States. It needed but 
one thing—namely, a flexible policy wisely designed to conform to 
the economic laws and flexible enough to meet changing conditions. 


This it did not have. Its leaders attempted to enforce their in- 
flexible will upon the entire industry and have almost succeeded in 
accomplishing the disintegration of the union. Ohio operators have 
announced their intention to operate non-union after July 15th. West 
Kentucky has gone non-union, all the union districts of West Virginia 
have gone non-union. Practically all of Pennsylvania has gone non- 
union and has resisted every possible effort on the part of the United 
Mine Workers of America to re-organize them. Why should they join 
the union as long as they are working steadily, developing the industry 
in their respective districts, earning fair wages, taking care of their 
families, and are happy, thrifty and prosperous? They know full 
well the fundamental basis of their happiness and prosperity is the 
short-sighted policy of the United Mine Workers of America. Why 
should they join an organization which is rapidly strangling the mines 
under their domination and causing a steady and continuous shift 
of tonnage from the union fields to the non-union fields? They are 
working, making good wages, and are happy, while Indiana miners 
lay idle insisting upon a non-competitive wage scale which means abso- 
lutely nothing since the public will not buy their coal. 
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Today the dues-paying membership of the United Mine Workers 
о] America is but a fraction of that of former years. The operators 
who dealt with the union have paid dearly for such dealings. Hun- 
dreds of mines abandoned, millions of tons of coal each year lost to 
non-union competitors—no, this is not a fight between the operators 
and the miners in Indiana. It is a conscientious effort to make the 
hardworking, home-loving, right-thinking man with the pick see where 
his leaders have led him. 


The tail cannot wag the dog. The hopeless minority of the union 
miners cannot dominate or control the tremendous majority of non- 
union miners, nor can you organize them as long as they have every 
advantage over you by remaining non-union. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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STATEMENT NUMBER EIGHT 


What Can We Do? 


The following plate shows the manner in which the direct out-of- 
pocket operating cost of the shaft mines in Indiana is divided: 


WAGES AND 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


SUPPLIES 


This does not take into account depletion, depreciation, bond in- 
terest, federal taxes nor profit of any kind to the operator. You will 
note the wages paid to the miner, plus premiums on liability insurance, 
constitute 80 per cent of the operating cost of Indiana shaft mines, sup- 
plies 12 per cent, and general expenses, such as insurance, county and 
state taxes, supervision, accounting, and selling, constitute 8 per cent. 


With the miner receiving in wages 80 per cent of the direct cost of 
producing coal, it is obvious that miners’ wages in different fields must 
be competitive if the selling price of the coal is to be competitive and 
if the operators are to continue to furnish employment for miners in 
Indiana. The other items of cost are relatively so small and have been 
pared to the extreme limit, so that no further saving can be made. 


This is not a fight between Indiana operators and Indiana miners, 
or his union, nor between Indiana operators and other operators. It 
is purely and simply a question for Indiana miners to decide. They 
must decide for themselves, and so instruct their officials, whether 
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they want to continue the steady and certain strangling of the shaft 
mines in Indiana with all the unemployment, poverty and misery that 
goes with it, or whether they want to meet the issue squarely and fairly, 
take drastic measures to meet the non-union miner and beat him at his 
own game. We have every advantage in the way of markets, natural 
mining conditions, pleasant working conditions, better mines, better 
equipment—- everything in fact, but the fundamental essentials which 
are: a competitive wage scale, competitive conditions of contract, and. 
the flexibility of policy necessary to meet changing conditions. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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STATEMENT NUMBER NINE 


What Does the Miner Gain by This Ѕиѕрепѕіоп?. 


John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of America, 
in a newspaper interview in Pittsburgh, stated in substance that the 
bituminous coal consumption of the United States was 11,000,000 tons. 
per week, and production was 8,000,000. If this were true, American, 
industry would be drawing upon storage supplies at the rate of 3,000,- 
000 tons per week and in fifteen weeks the 75,000,000 tons in storage 
piles would be reduced to 30,000,000. The resulting market stimula- 
tion would compel the operators to renew the Jacksonville scale. 


The trouble is, neither the consumption or production figures are 
correct, hence Mr. Lewis is entirely wrong is his conclusions. The 
average coal production for the period April 1st to July 30th, for the 
three years 1924, 1625 and 1926, was 8,322,134 tons per week. This 
figure also represents the consumption or demand. Production during 
the first twelve weeks of suspension in 1927 averaged 8,217,800 tons. 


As a matter of fact, the public is buying all of the coal it needs. 
There are very few consumers using their storage. There is almost 
as much storage coal on the ground today, after fifteen weeks suspen- 
ston as there was on April 1st, 1927. Non-union mines have lost time 
on account of no market for their coal. The prices are lower than they 
were when the suspension began. 


A fair example of this condition is the case of a railroad which 
was one of the largest consumers of Indiana coal. They have fifty 
days' supply on the ground which has not been touched and a total 
of 4,200 cars of coal in cars mined by non-union miners, constituting 
another 26 days’ supply. A normal supply in cars at this time of the 

| year would be 6 days, or 966 cars. 


Non-union mines have not only produced all the coal needed but 
have shipped almost double the coal to the lakes in April and May this 
year as compared to last year. A careful, comprehensive check, mine 
by mine, made by the American Railway Association discloses the fact 
that mines which were non-union in December, 1926, can produce 
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almost 10,000,000 tons per week. Many more have gone into opera- 
tion on a non-union basis since then. If we expect the United States 
to consume more coal than can be produced by non-union miners, we 
are doomed to a very great disappointment. Our suspension will not’ 
make us a market nor will it make it possible for us to pay the present: 
non-competitive wage scale now or six months from now. 


All we are doing is allowing non-union miners and strip mine 
employes to produce coal for our market while we pursue a foolish 
policy that leads but to disaster. | 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION | 
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STATEMENT NUMBER TEN 


How Long Can You Swim Upstream? 


Through this series of statements, we have traced the production 
of shaft coal in Indiana from a modest beginning in 1900 to a splendid 
peak in 1920. We have also traced it from the peak in 1920 down 
to the pitiful level of 1926. 


Here then, is the picture—thousands of miners thrown out of 
employment, whole mining communities impoverished and desolate, 
property values declining, houses empty, mines abandoned, mining 
companies bankrupt, millions lost and the entire industry in Indiana 
attempting to swim upstream and floating steadily backward—non- 
union miners in Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West Virginia increas- 
ing their production by leaps and bounds, busy and happy while Indi- 
ana miners sit idly by insisting upon an impractical wage scale. 


It is alleged the coal industry had too many mines and too many 
miners as a result of war conditions, and many mines must be aban- 
doned and miners seek other employment. Whether this allegation be 
true or not, the Jacksonville scale is accomplishing this purpose. The 
only difficulty is, the miner in union territory is doing all the deflating 
and the miner in non-union fields is reaping the harvest. 


The operators have been accused of refusing to make a definite 
statement as to the wage scale they consider necessary to permit shaft 
miners in Indiana to compete with non-union miners. 


At a joint meeting of the scale committees on the 3rd of May, 
representing United Mine Workers of District 11 and the members 
of this association, we offered for their consideration the scale of 1917, 
which was rejected. The wages set forth therein are: 

$ .84 per ton pick mining 
.72 per ton machine mining 
5.00 per day for inside labor. 


If we expect to operate our mines, this scale, or approximately 
so, must obtain and with it we could probably hold our own in our 
respective markets. 
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We also feel the entire contract should be revised in joint state 
convention in order to meet modern conditions of mining. 


The time has come when the operators and miners in Indiana 
must take drastic measures if we are to save what is left of the shajt 
mines in Indiana. 


Isn't it about time the operators and miners sat down in a real 
joint conference, unprejudiced and unbiased, unhampered by an im- 
practical and umworkable policy, and endeavor to find a practical 
method of meeting competition which is rapidly, but nevertheless 
surely, bringing utter ruin to the shaft coal industry in Indiana? 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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Reprint from the Bicknell Daily News, July 29, 1927 


Reply of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District INo. 11, to Propaganda of the 
Indiana Coal Operators 


The Indiana Coal Operators are attempting to create favorable 
public sentiment for themselves by misleading statements in a series of 
advertisements appearing in the press in various sections of our State, 
especially in the mining communities. 


They make it impressive that the coal situation today is a matter 
of public interest and ask the public to read their prepared statements 
and then drawn their own conclusions. We assert that the various 
statements are misleading and contradictory, and will explain by facts 
and by statements of Indiana coal operators themselves. 


They contend that 1920 was the dividing point and prior to that 
time the Indiana coal industry was able to meet competition and 
develop but since 1920 they have lost what they had (except a few 
thousand dollars which they will use in misleading advertisements), 
yet, their same argument about non-union production of West Virginia 
and Kentucky has been used in joint conference in many years prior 
to 1920. 


The production record for the years from 1914 and including 1926 
shows that Indiana has held its proportionate share of production in 
the United States. 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE OF COAL PRODUCTION 
TELLS THE STORY: 


| 
Total U. S. Indiana. . Total Per Cent | 
Year Production Production U.S. Pro- 
duction 1 
1014 "m ER — 422,703,970 16,641,132 03.9 | 
1015 -- са с ый Жый. ~ 442,624, 426 17,006,152 03.8 
1916 26 502, 419, 682 20,093,528 04. 
1917 -~ $51,790,563 26,539,329 04.8 | 
1918 а. $79,385,920 30,678,634 05.3 
1919 .. 465,860,058 20,912,288 04.5 
1920 —. 568,666,683 29,350,585 05.1 
1921 ~.. 415,921,950 20,319,509 04.89 
oe” ee 422,268,099 19,132,889 04.5 
02317 = 208 sl MERE LER 564,564,662 26,229,009 04.6 
1024 с. s Кы SPP CHR — 483,686,528 21,480,213 04.4 
1925 ee c n PEN, ? 520 052, 741 21,224,966 04.1 


Indiana produced 22,839,000 tons during 1926. 


You will note 1916 and during and immediately following the war | 
period Indiana enjoyed an abnormal market, as did all other mining 
states, and the year 1920 which the operators take as a basis of their 
normal years was a peak year for profits. The labor costs as given 
by the operators themselves in reports to the State Department of 
Mines and Mining for the year 1920 was $1.40 per ton and their state- 
ment Number Eight of their advertising shows that eighty per cent | 
of the production cost of coal is the labor cost; twelve per cent for 
supplies and eight per cent for general expenses, hence, the finished ` 
cost would be $1.75 in 1920 and during this period most of the coal | 
shipped was sold from $5.00 to $8.00 per ton. Many operators refused 
to ship on contract to regular customers. 1t was a banner year and it 
can easily be recalled what coal sold for to the consumer. 

All statements of the operators are to the effect that wage scales 
of miners in Indiana prevent them from operating, and we here show 
government reports on production of coal for week ending July 2nd, 


1927: 

Total production for week ending: 
ДМ? i US mE IM өзи. ——-———--212,000 tons 
шу Sy A. м1: е cer ee M tae 
July 4, 1925... Ее. ees ae CES 277,000 tons 


With the TAN Eu for this period in 1925 and 
1926, Indiana is now almost normal and this production is from many 
of the high cost mines of the State that can operate and meet competi- 
tion and make a profit, regardless of the fact that on April first there 
was on hands over ninety million tons of storage coal. 
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The mining industry is vastly over-developed. This over-develop- 
ment is to a great extent due to the capital invested and the opening 
up of many abandoned mines to take advantage of war-time prices on 
coal. It cannot in any way be attributed to the coal miner, neither can 
the cut-throat competition resulting from over-development be laid 
to the “miner’s door," but the operators have enjoyed big profits on 
their investment and cannot be satisfied now with normal pre-war 
profits. Apparently they do not desire to consider anything that re- 
sembles a decent standard of living for the men employed in the in- 
dustry when the peak earnings of the miner in the best year from 1912 
to 1926 is only $1,450.00 and this wage is far better than their average 
yearly earnings and much better than the earnings of the non-union 
miners of the banner states which the operators cite as their example. 
Many of the mines that are classified as mines today would have been 
abandoned in the pre-war times because they are worked-out properties 
or have extremely bad physical conditions, yet, some operators are 
holding these properties thinking, no doubt, that there is a chance to 

get still further profits or that there may be another war. 


Indiana operators are citing the development of the coal industry 
in Kentucky and West Virginia. We hold that from 1916 to date the 
industry in Indiana has developed far greater than either Kentucky or 
West Virginia in proportion to the coal area of each state. The over- 
development and deplorable condition caused by cut-throat competi- 
tion exists in all mining states. There are more mines that are unable 
to operate in Kentucky or in West Virginia than you will find in IHi- 
nois or Indiana, and there are more coal companies by far that have 
gone in bankruptcy in Kentucky and West Virginia than you will find 
in Illinois and Indiana. 


The mine workers cannot assume the burden of an over-develop- 
ment cut-throat competition and railroad-controlled industry. We as- 
sert that it is not wage schedules, as held by the Indiana operators, that 

| is hurting the Indiana coal industry, but we are handicapped by dis- 
| criminatory freight rates fixed by politicians and railroad companies. 


DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT RATES 


Since 1915 the freight rates on coal from Kentucky and West 
Virginia to the Chicago market have been increased but about 60 per 
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cent, while during the same period the rates on Indiana coal have been 
increased over 107 per cent. 


Mr. Bently, traffic manager for the Illinois Steel Company, testi- 
fied at a government hearing on freight rates that the low rates on 
coal from Eastern Kentucky and West Virginia to the Chicago district 
were made in order to enable the steel mills in the Chicago district to 
develop in competition with mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Indiana operators and members of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 


Operators’ Association testifying at a freight rate hearing held by the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission, said: “The higher labor costs 
(meaning comparison with the non-union fields) has been a serious 
blow to the Indiana coal fields, but it is less injurious than the changes 
in the freight rate relations. The carriers have used their power to con- 
trol rates with far less mercy than bavé the United Mine Workers 
in their control of labor costs." 


Another member of the Operators’ Association testified: "I have 
had considerable to do with the labor situation in Indiana and Illinois. 
I know that the labor situation is not the sole cause of the present con- 
dition obtaining in the Illinois and Indiana coal industry. Any reduc- 
tion of course, in the labor scale would to the extent of that reduction 
give some relief, but a readjustment of the freight rates is even more 
essential." 


The politicians and the railroads are controlling the freight rate 
situation and are attempting to reduce the mining industry of Indiana 
to the level of the non-union fields in their attempt to continue advan- 
tages given to non-union coal production and are assisted by represen- 
tatives of the Coal Operators’ Association, who know they deliberately 
misrepresent living conditions in the non-union mining sections when 
they advertise that the non-union miners are happy, thrifty and pros- 
perous. According to a report made public by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recently, men loading in the non-union 


fields in Tennessee received an average of about $27.68 per month, 


v —————————————.——e———— 


while the Indiana loaders received $81.25 per month in the year 1926. | 


This shows that the Union Miners are making more money than do 
the non-union miners, while they work less. This, of course, absolutely 
contradicts the advertising of the operators as to the prosperity of the 
non-union miner. 
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Why don't they impress the public with facts on freight discrimi- 
nation that they testify to under oath, and show that the coal industry 
of Indiana is not getting a “square deal" in freight rates? 


HUMAN TOLL 


The mining industry is one of the most hazardous industries in 
America and the toll of human life given to society through this indus- 
try has been appalling. In the United States of America the human 
sacrifice is more than twice as great for men employed as will be 
found in any other mining country on the face of the globe. Two 
great explosions occurred in the mines in Indiana in 1925 and 1926, 
and in the twinkling of an eye 87 lives were snuffed out, leaving many 
dependents and many others were permanently injured and horribly 
disfigured. In Indiana last year 4,494 injuries occurred and this is a 
decrease over previous years. 

In the last ten years more than 25,000 miners have been killed 
in this country. In 1926, 349 miners were killed in the following 
mine explosions: 


Wilburtont-OK]as eevee кї ие Ae om. esce e .91 dead 
Karmingtonje We Vai ovement at e Tau e ч! 19 dead 
West Frankfort, Il... ela n Etc td LL i Mem Mina. - —— 5 dead 
Helena, Ala: Li solet sos mat Eo od г c NES Mead 
Horning, Pa. este Sut = com ad тшй кы as — ке dead 
Nelson Creek, Ky... o BA EL. 5 8 dead 
Eccles; W.. Vama Aum ыла. cu OM v ao dead 
Port CarbonjsPacza Ev te 242. Ма Set zu wouwead 
Kingston; Bare = ems NEAN MI ae Pak 077. ‚ЕРА д 
Moffat Alae.» = “kee? = ee АЧИ ТО МОИ CERO dns _ 9 dead 
Кіутег, Pas = 0:0 бел eom PA iana Mi Pa Eae 44 dead 
Tahoma, Okla, |... Jo fees са e Fh pes 16 dead 
Rockwood, Tenn. |... i e et re lea 
Nanticoke, Раз EU 2... PW aS 2 9 dead 
Moundsville, W. Va... puto em sit ouo . 5 dead 
Francisco, Ind. TERT ит МЫ ын Y Toe вел HR .37 dead 


This does not include many fatalities in minor explosions killing 
less than five men. The Mine Worker takes his “life in his hands" 
every time he enters a mine to produce coal. Statistics compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines shows that Indiana from 1915 to 1925 had 
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a fatality rate per one thousand workers employed of 4.19 per cent, 
and the fatality rate is even greater in the non-union sections of the 
United States where miners have no way of protecting themselves by 
collective action but are dealt with as individuals. 
The hazard of the mining industry is great and the wages earned 
per annum is disgraceful considering the living costs, and yet the 
operators are trying to force further reduction and there has been no 
reduction whatsoever in the cost of living. The spokesman of the 
Indiana Coal Operators in a letter sent out to the various coal miners 
of the State says: “Jf a contract were signed at a less rate the operators 
could not promise you steady work. If they promised it they cannot 
make good." Не has here told the truth, and there would not and 
could not be any stabilization of the coal industry via a reduction in 
wage in Indiana because further reductions would be made upon men 
who have no way of protecting themselves and if the coal was mined 
for nothing there would not be any more coal consumed. 
In 1922 the Indiana Operators with other operators of the Central | 
Competitive Field refused to meet the United Mine Workers to nego- 
tiate a new wage scale, and sat idly by for practically five months 
and allowed their markets to slip from them. In Statement Number 
Nine of the Indiana Coal Operators they agree that they are still pur- 
suing that foolish policy that leads but to disaster, and admitted in a 
recent conference that they were filling their contracts with non-union 
coal, but have told their customers that they expect to be able to fur- 
nish Indiana coal before fall, which cannot lead to anything but dis- 
aster in the Indiana coal fields, regardless of the scale of wages paid. 
The Mine Workers are now and have been ready to meet in Joint 
Conference and had invited the operators to meet in joint conference, 
but they preferred a scale committee meeting and in said scale com- 
mittee meeting there was no earnest effort on the part of the operators 
to negotiate a contract and the meeting was adjourned on a motion 
and seconded by the coal operators. 
Knowing all the facts, the Mine Workers cannot conceive of how 
any intelligent and fairminded person could figure on stabilizing the 
industry by forcing a reduction in wages. 
WILLIAM MITCH, Secretary-Treasurer. 
HARVEY CARTWRIGHT, President. 
JAMES H. TERRY, Vice-President. 
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Second Series of Seven Statements by the Opera- 
tors Analyzing the Official Reply of the 
Officers of District INo. 11, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


| STATEMENT NUMBER ELEVEN 


The Official Reply 


Officials of District No. 11, United Mine Workers of America, 
addressed the following open letter to their members: 


“Notice to Members: 


“The officers of District No. 11 of the United Mine Workers of 
America would, when the time presents itself, appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of answering the series of advertisements being published by 
the Operators’ Association. These statements effect the interests of 
the local coal industry generally, and for this reason we ask that the 
miners refrain from promiscuous newspaper discussion of the matter 
until the District Officials have presented their answer. This may 
avoid some confusion, and will provide an official reply to all technical 
points and all conditions involved in the question. 


HARVEY CARTWRIGHT, President, 
WM. MITCH, Secretary.” 


The promised “official reply to all technical points and all condi- 
tions involved in the question” has now been published. Careful study 
of this reply reveals nothing but misleading and confusing figures on 
some technical points. So far as “all conditions” are concerned, they 
have had nothing to say. Are we to understand by their silence, they 
are admitting the unanswerable truths in Statements Numbers Four, 
Five, Six, Seven and Nine of the Operators? Knowledge of the correct 
figures, together with the extremely obvious failure to even attempt a 
discussion of the fundamentals, will lead you inevitably to the conclu- 
Sion that your officers have a bad case. They have not attempted to 
dispute a single statement of fact made by the operators. They have 
ignored the tremendous increase in non-union coal and strip mine coal 
in our markets, and the corresponding decrease in union shaft mined 
coal, 

Ignoring disagreeable truth will not improve your situation. You 

iners and your officers are face to face with the most serious eco- 
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nomical situation in the history of your organization. If your officers 
really have your interests at heart, instead of their own, and are big 
enough men to represent an organization like the United Mi ine 
Workers of America, have you not a right to expect from them at this 
time a constructive policy, a well-considered plan of action, designed 
to accomplish the greatest good for the members of your organization? 

Instead of this, they are muddling around getting nowhere, going 
nowhere, with very little idea as to what they want to accomplish and 
no idea at all as to how to accomplish it. The disastrous effects of the 
Jacksonville scale are completely ignored. Is the stubborn effort of 
your officers to maintain the Jacksonville scale at all hazards prompted) 
by a selfish desire to boast of “no backward step" in the unit wage 
scale, or is it prompted by their inability to devise and carry out an 
economic wage policy which will result in meeting non-union competi-! 
tion and providing more work for more union miners? 


The obstinate attempt of your officers to ignore all economic laws 
is the direct cause of your condition today. West Kentucky has gone 
non-union; West Virginia has gone non-union, the bituminous industry 
in the entire state of Pennsylvania has gone non-union; Oklahoma has 
gone non-union; Arkansas has gone non-union; Kansas and lowa are 
going non-union; Ohio is going non-union. The shaft mines of Indiana 
have lost tremendous tonnages to the non-union fields. Over one-third 
of the union miners of this state have been driven out of the industry. 
Over one-third of the capacity of shaft mines in Indiana has been 
abandoned. Yet your officers now propose to transfer the burden 
of the International organization to the shoulders of you shaft miners 
in Indiana and Illinois without providing either work or earning power 
with which to pay it. 

Your officers asked “that the miners refrain from promiscuous 
newspaper discussion of the matter until the district officials had pre- 
sented their answer.” They apparently were afraid to permit individual 
miners to discuss a condition which affects their very livelihood. At 
any rate, your officers have now had an opportunity to answer our 
statements, and how miserably they failed we will show you in a series! 
of seven statements appearing in seven consecutive issues of this paper. 
Now we presume your officers can not object to a full and free dug 
cussion by the individual miners. 

INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL | 
30 OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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BTATEMENT NUMBER TWELVE 


Are You Afraid to Face the Truth? | 


Your officers say: “The production record for the years from 1914 
and including 1926 shows that Indiana has held their proportionate 
share of production in the United States." Then follows a statement of 
tonnage purported to cover that period combining strip coal with 
shaft coal and carefully leaving out the percentage for 1926. Reference 
to our Statements Number One and Two will disclose the fact that 
only shaft coal was considered. The Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors Association is composed only of shaft mine operators, and employ 
only shaft miners. It is the shaft miner and the shaft operator whose 
situation we are considering. Any figures which include anything but 
shaft coal can only mislead and confuse you, and prevent a clear con- 
ception of the situation. The following chart shows the proportionate 
percentage the shaft coal in Indiana bears to the total United States 
production by years from 1914 to 1926, both inclusive: 


L 
918 1920 


1917 1921 


914 1915 1916 1917 1916 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Even the confusing table published by your officers is sufficient 
proof beyond any question, of the disastrous results in Indiana of the 


The Truth About Coal Mining in Indiana 
Jacksonville scale. The chart we present to you is correct, and covers 
only the shaft production in Indiana. The chart shows more plainly 
than figures, the steady and serious decline in the share of work en- 
joyed by the union shaft miners in Indiana from 1920 down to date. | 
The only break was in 1922, when you were on strike for almost five 
months and naturally were out of proportion to the whole of the ` 
United States. 


Your officers left out the percentage for 1926. Perhaps it did 
not suit their purpose to correctly present this table for your considera- 
tion. We have put it in, because it is the most forceful proof that six | 
years of a non-competitive wage scale have resulted in the shaft mines | 
of Indiana producing in 1926 the smallest percentage of the national 
production of any year in the last 25 years. And this was in spite of 
the material additions to Indiana shaft tonnage in 1926 because of the 
British strike and storage coal in anticipation of the present strike. If 
this does not constitute a “backward step,” we ask your officers to 
explain what it does constitute. 


In this connection, great stress has been placed upon a statement 
by Mr. P. H. Penna in a letter to the miners under date of July 5, 1927. 
In quoting this statement, your officers have, with meticulous care, 
left out the most important part of a single sentence. In order that 
you may not be mislead or confused as to what Mr. Penna did actually 
say, let us quote the entire extract from his letter: 


“If a contract were signed at a less rate, the operators 
could not promise you steady work. If they promised it, they 
could not make good, but we are entitled to, and we owe to 
the industry of Indiana, operators and miners alike, a scale of 
wages which will enable us to get our share of the business 
with our competitors in non-union fields and strippers of our 
own state.” 


Mr. Penna is absolutely right in his contention, and there is noth- 
in this statement the least bit contradictory or incompatible with any 
of the statements of this Association. It is foolish to think that busi- 
ness which has been steadily shifting from the shaft mines of Indiana 
to the non-union fields for the past six years could be immediately 
regained by resuming competitive conditions. We suppose your offi- 
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cers will attempt to make capital of this statement without publishing 
this paragraph in full, but if they do, they are convicting themselves, 
before you, and before the public, of willfully and intentionally mis- 
leading you. We have shown you that 1926 was the culmination of a 
steady decline in work in the shaft mines in this state for six years, 
with the Jacksonville scale. We have shown you how the non-union 
miners secured this tonnage. We have shown you the effect on the 
union of this foolish policy. We now say that if the United Mine 
Workers of America persist in this effort to burden the shaft mines 
in Indiana with a wage scale they cannot pay and secure business in 
competition with other fields, two things will happen: First, there will 
be a further decline in shaft tonnage, a further decline in mines and 
miners. Next, the miners who are idle will rebell against laying idle 
to maintain a wage scale for others and will accept lower wages, either 
through co-operative arrangements, or an open non-union basis. Isn't 
this exactly what has happened in every union field that has been lost 
—West Kentucky, northern West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and even the southern part of our own state of Indiana? If 
a contract were now signed at a less rate, this decline would undoubt- 
edly be stopped immediately and a gradual increase take place, which 
with competitive conditions, will undoubtedly result, in time, in the 
shaft mines regaining the favorable position in the industry they for- 
merly occupied. 


There is another popular fantasy among your officers to the effect 
that wage reductions in union fields would be followed by further cuts 
in non-union fields. This is not likely. The responsible operators of 
non-union mines, and the great majority of them are responsible, will 
not make this mistake. They know full well any attempt on their part 
to reduce wages below the present level would quickly result in the 
organization of their mines by the United Mine Workers of America. 
With our disastrous experience, and their own recent experience with 
the United Mine Workers of America fresh in their minds, they are not 
likely to invite a repetition by further wage decreases. 


If and when the shaft mines of Indiana secure a competitive wage 
scale with competing fields and ultimately regain their former position 
in the industry, every shaft mine now left in this state will have as 
nearly steady work as was ever known in any year in the history of the 
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coal mining industry, in Indiana. This does not mean the first year. 
Markets once lost require the greatest expenditure of time and money 
to regain. Knowing this as we do, the Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors Association insists upon the shaft miners employed in our mines 
having these facts brought clearly and squarely before them. 


If your officers and your members fail, as they did in 1922, to take 
heed of these predictions, you will have no one to blame, and can 
blame no one, but yourselves, for the disaster and ruin which are in- 
evitable. 

INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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STATEMENT NUMBER THIRTEEN 


Production in 1927 


Your officers say: 
| “АП statements of the operators are to the effect that wage scales 
of miners in Indiana prevent them from operating, and we here show 
government reports on production of coal for week ending July 2, 
1927: 


Total production for week ending: 


July 2, 1927. Ы Яу = н ЫАР, 212,000 tons 
July 3; 10267. "ty w а ран 311,000 
July 4,190257 2. 200 —w mw ee POU 


With the corresponding production for this period in 1925 and 
1926, Indiana is now almost normal and this production is from many 
0f the high cost mines of the state that can operate and meet competi- 
tion and make a profit, regardless of the fact that on April 1st there 
was on kands over 90,000,000 tons of storage coal." 


Again, your officers have quoted strip coal figures in order to 
mislead you. If they had desired to place present conditions fairly and 
squarely before you, their statement would have appeared as follows: 


Total production shaft coal for week ending: 


IDE LAM CRMCNPDRE ae ek i 114,522 
July: 3.1926 4 Sate ^m. ые stl ea t à ИБ 
July. 4,4400 Sp RED: ana! Le oie ШЕР sing ыб: 3954844 


**Week ending July 4, 1925 was a 5- E week only. 


Why should your officers take a week in 1925 in which a holiday 
occurred to compare with a 6-day week in 1927? 


Your officers say: “With the corresponding production in this 
period in 1925 and 1926, Indiana is now almost normal.” The truth 
is, the shaft mines of Indiana produced less than half as much coal in 
this 6-day week in 1927 as they did in a corresponding 5-day week in 
1925. Yet your officers say Indiana is now “almost normal." They 
likewise say: “And this production is from many of the- high cost 
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| 
mines of the state that can operate and meet competition and make a 


profit." It apparently did not serve their purpose to explain to you 
that few, if any, of these shaft mines could “operate and meet com- 
petition and make a profit" if the mines of the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association should resume work on the Jacksonville 
scale. Your officers also, for some reason or other, did not care to 
explain that several of these mines proved most conclusively, to their 
creditors, their inability to “operate and meet competition and make a 
profit" prior to this suspension by becoming insolvent and going into 
bankruptcy. 

Your officers have repeatedly diagnosed the present trouble as 
“too many mines and too many miners.” If this is the trouble, it 
naturally follows that the solution is to permit the present economic 
condition to force the surplus mines out of business and the surplus 
miners out of a job. This would furnish steady work to the remaining 
shaft miners at high wages and at the same time permit the operators 
to make a profit, which is the ideal situation your officers claim to 
want. Between 3,000 and 4,000 shaft miners, some union and some 
non-union, produced the 114,522 tons of shaft coal in the week ending 
July 2, 1927. Your officers say this was "almost normal" and they 
also say it was produced by many high cost mines at a profit. If all 
of this is true, why go to the trouble of negotiating or dealing with 
the shaft mines that are down? Why go to the trouble of trying to 
get you men back to work? Have not they accomplished just exactly 
what they said would cure the ills of the industry? The surplus mines 
are down and the surplus miners are out of a job. The mines that 
are working are making a profit, and, according to your officers, pay- 
ing the Jacksonville scale. Why not leave it so? They have, according 
to their theory, with one resolution of the Policy Committee, absotutely 
cured the economic ills of the shaft coal industry in Indiana. It is 
true that there are sixty to seventy shaft mines idle and 14,000 to 
15,000 shaft miners out of a job, but that is your bad luck and our 
bad luck. Apparently your officers have no intention or desire to find 
jobs for you. It is also true your officers did not care to explain that 
a material percentage of this shaft coal in the week ending July 2, 1927, 
was produced by non-union miners in Indiana. Also, you will want 
to know just how sure your officers are that all of the shaft mines in 
operation are paying the Jacksonville scale and observing, without 
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modification of any kind, the contract conditions which you and your 
families are suffering to maintain. 


In fact, don't you think your officers had better have a heart to 
heart talk with you miners who have thus, by their action, been de- 
prived of your jobs? If the idleness of 14,000 or 15,000 shaft miners 
in Indiana permits “almost normal" production, what reason have you 
to expect that your officers will do anything which would permit you 
to get back on a coal mine pay roll? 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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STATEMENT NUMBER FOURTEEN 


Costs and Selling Prices in 1920 


Your oíficers say: 


*You will note 1916 and during and immediately following the 
war period, Indiana enjoyed an abnormal market as did all other 
mining states, and the year 1920 which the operators take as a basis 
of their normal year was a peak year for profits. The labor costs as 
given by the operators themselves in reports to the State Department 
of Mines and Mining for the year 1920 was $1.40 per ton, and their 
Statement Number Eight of their advertising shows that 80 per cent 
of the production cost of coal is the labor cost; 12 per cent for sup- 
plies and 8 per cent for general expenses, Hence! the finished cost) 
would be $1.75 in 1920 and during this period most of the coal shipped! 
was sold from $5 to $8 per ton. Many operators refused to ship on: 
contract to regular customers. It was a banner year and it can easily 
be recalled what coal sold for to the consumer." i 


The annual report of the Department of Mines and Mining for the 
fiscal year ending September 30th, 1920, which is a public document 
and available to any citizen of Indiana, shows the total payroll cost ofi 
producing 23,172,280 tons of shaft coal to be $40,096,898.43 ог 
$1.7304 per ton. Add to this, 5c per ton for liability insurance. Using 
this figure of $1.7804 (instead of $1.40 as incorrectly quoted by your 
officers) as 80 per cent of the "direct out-of-pocket operating cost 
of the shaft mines in Indiana," (See Statement Number Eight of the! 
operators) we have an operating cost (not “finished” cost as incor" 
rectly stated by your officers) of $2.225. To this must be added in- 
terest on bonds or borrowed money, depreciation and depletion, before | 
you have a “finished” cost. 


Your officers say: “During this period most of the coal shipped 


was sold from $5 to $8 per ton.” In June, July, August and Septem- 


ber, it is true the spot market or open market did reach, in some in- 
stances, from $5 to $8 per ton. The other eight months of the period 
your officers are referring to, (the year ending September 30, 1920) 
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prices were normal. Every one of you miners can remember distinctly 
that railroad car shortage prevented operation of the mines two or 
three days each week during the four months in question. This made 
it extremely difficult to fill contract obligations, to say nothing of 
offering spot market coal at a higher price. Responsible operators 
established in business in Indiana, such as the members of this Associ- 
ation, had their coal contracted and shipped to their contract cus- 
tomers. Had they been able to offer any considerable quantity of coal 
on the open market, the fancy prices would have broken immediately. 


Just to demonstrate how absurd it is to say: “During this period, 
most of the coal shipped was sold from $5 to $8 per ton,” the average 
realization on over 10,000,000 tons of shaft coal constituting the en- 
tire production of the majority of the members of this Association, 
from October Ist, 1919, to September 30, 1920, was $2.85 per ton. If 
the realization figures of all the members of the Association were avail- 
able, they would vary but slightly from this figure. 


Your officers say: “Мапу operators refused to ship on contract 
or to regular customers." The realization figure quoted proves conclu- 
sively that “most of the coal" was not sold at $5 to $8 per ton, and 
members of this Association did not refuse to ship on contracts or to 
regular customers. The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Associ- 
ation does not countenance such business perfidy either in contracts 
with their customers for the sale of coal or in contracts with the miners 
for the payment of wages. In 1920, at least, the individual companies 
in this Association were financially responsible. If any of them had 
refused to ship on contract, they were liable for damages in the Courts 
of Indiana and would undoubtedly have been sued. Your officers 
know full well that both of these statements are scurrilously false so 
far as the members of this Association are concerned. 


Your officers say: “This was a banner year for the coal industry." 
This is true. The members of this Association probably earned about 
50с per ton during the year ending September 30, 1920, almost half 
of which was paid to the Government in income taxes and an amount 
equal to the other half has since been lost by the operators through 


the payment of a non-competitive wage scale in competition for busi- 
ness. 
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The fiscal year in question was likewise a banner year for the 
miners. Perhaps your officers did not care to call your attention to 
the fact that in this period, the miners received three wage advances. 
You worked one month with an inside day wage of $5.00 and a 
machine mining rate of 72c. You were on strike and did no work for 
over one month. You worked 312 months for an inside wage of $5.70 
and a machine mining rate of 84c. You worked 4:2 months with an 
inside day wage of $6.00 and a machine mine rate of 96c. You worked | 
only 175 months in this period at the present inside day wage of $7.50 
and machine mining rate of 96c. Yet reference to the annual report 
of the Department of Mines and Mining of the State of Indiana dis- 
closes the fact that you received $40,096,898.43 in wages during that 
period. From October 1st, 1925, to September 30, 1926, the full twelve 
months on the non-competitive Jacksonville scale, you received only 
$28,664,657.10. This proves to you the truth of the operators’ state- 
ment, and disproves practically all the contentions of your officers. 


The point is this. It is not the wage scale you have—it is the 
amount of work you get, that governs the size of your pay envelope. 
You can not pay grocery bills and house rent with any wage scale if 
you don't have any work. Probably your officers are not interested in 
this, as their monthly salaries go on just the same, whether you work, 
strike or lay idle. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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STATEMENI NUMBER FIFTEEN 


Over-Development and Average Yearly 
Earnings 
Your officers say: 


“The mining industry is vastly over-developed. This over-devel- 
opment is, to a great extent, due to the capital invested and the opening 
up of many abandoned mines to take advantage of wartime prices on 
coal." 


Whether there is now more over-development in coal mining than 
other industries is a debatable question and one with which we are 
not here concerned. We may as well recognize the fact that there 
was an abnormal increase in the capacity of shaft mines between 1917 
and 1920, certainly all of which was with the hope of profit. This 
was entirely due to the inability of-the railroads to supply cars to take 
care of peak requirements. Everyone knows, and your officers know 
full well, if there had been 100 per cent car supply at all times and no 
suspension in mining, there would never have been an abnormal price 
on coal and there would have been no abnormal development in capa- 
city in Indiana. Neither the operators of this Association, nor the 
miners, are responsible for that abnormal development, and any aca- 
demic discussion would be futile. 


However, your officers have laid great stress upon this point, so 
let us examine the facts. Reference to Statement Number Three shows 
that in the years 1923 to 1926, inclusive, 66 shaft mines with a capacity 
of 51,744 tons per day were abandoned and lost to the industry in 
Indiana. This leaves 118 shaft mines in Indiana with a daily rated 
capacity of 118,098 tons. There is no over-development here, now, 
provided Indiana shaft miners get their fair share of the work. If we 
had been able to secure for the shaft miners of Indiana the same per- 
centage of the national production in 1926 the Indiana shaft miners 
enjoyed in 1920, these 118 mines would have had to work an average 
of 235 days in order to fill their orders. This would have been the 
highest average working time in the history of the coal mining industry 
in the State of Indiana. 
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Obviously, if we continued to pay the Jacksonville scale, our ton- 
nage would continue to decline and we would not need these mines 
nor would we need the 18,000 miners who depend upon them for their 
livelihood. We repeat, therefore, that if Indiana secures its fair share 
of the work, there are not too many mines nor are there too many 
miners in Indiana. It naturally follows this question of over-develop- 
ment is entirely in the hands of your officers. If they are willing to 
negotiate a competitive wage scale, there are mines and jobs for all of 
you. If they persist in their present course, then we say there are too 
many mines and too many miners in Indiana. 


Your officers refer frequently to “average yearly earnings.” 
Their actions up to date indicate very clearly they are not the least 
bit interested in your average yearly earnings. They are only inter- 
ested in boasting that they have and will take “no backward step” in| 
the unit wage scale. We insist, and they cannot successfully deny, 
that they have taken a decided “backward step” in the average yearly | 
earnings of the shaft miners employed in this industry since 1920. 
The Jacksonville scale has been nothing but a constant succession of 
“backward steps” in average yearly earnings for the shaft miners of 
Indiana. 


We do not propose to accept or even discuss any particular “aver- 
age yearly” or “average monthly” earnings as quoted by your officers. 
Who knows how many days the miner works? Since you do not know, 
how foolish it is to discuss or even consider the average earnings of 
each man who at any time during the year appeared on any payroll. 
What we do know is: That under the Jacksonville scale, each year a 
smaller amount has been paid in wages to the miners than the year 
preceding and you can expect nothing else but a continuance of this 
until your unit wages are adjusted to a basis which will permit the 
operator to sell his coal in competition with non-union coal in other 
states and strip coal in Indiana. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
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STATEMENT NUMBER SIXTEEN 


Freight Rates 


Your officers admit all is not well in the shaft mine industry in 
Indiana and attempt to lay the entire blame on discriminatory freight 
rates. To substantiate this, they quote the testimony of two operators 
in a recent rate case. Both of these officers testified that there were 
two things wrong with the coal industry of Indiana; namely, the freight 
rates, and the wage scale. The freight rate to Chicago on your coal 
affects only a part of your production. The wage scale affects it all. 
You are not responsible for freight rates, nor are the operators in 
Indiana, and neither you nor we have any control over them. The 
Operators and miners are responsible for the wage scale in Indiana, 
and have absolute control over it. 


How can you expect the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
railroads to make competitive freight rates on your product if you per- 
sist in refusing to make competitive wage scales for the same product? 
How can you criticise the failure of outside interests to help you com- 
pete with non-union miners when you will not turn over your hand to 
help yourselves? An official publication of the United Mine Workers 
under date of July 11th has this to say about the American coal miner: 
“He has resolved that ‘he who would be helped must first learn to help 
himself’ is as applicable to business as to uplift." What are you now 
going to do to help yourselves compete in order that you may merit the 
assistance of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads? 


The proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
volving the relationship between rates on non-union and union-mined 
coal to Chicago and the Northwest occupied the undivided time and at- 
tention of the Traffic Department of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Op- 
erators Association for many months. The presentation of this case 
cost the Operators Association many thousands of dollars. Your na- 
tional officers exerted every possible effort to help secure an adjust- 
ment. The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission has now 
been rendered. It widens the differential between the Brazil-Clinton 
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and Linton-Sullivan groups and Western Kentucky coal by 15c per ton. 
Careful perusal of the testimony in the case reveals the fact that your 
stubborn refusal to help yourselves in the competition for business was 
the greatest stumbling block in making a favorable presentation. 


Again, let us remind you, you are faced with a condition and not a 
theory. All of the ranting and raving of your officials about “politi- 
cians” and “railroad companies" will not add $1 to the pay envelope 
of the shaft miners of Indiana. When you miners and your officers 
place your own house in order, if you then cannot compete with non- 
union coal on account of the freight rates, you can go before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and hope for some further adjustment. 
It would, of course, be splendid for the shaft miners of Indiana if the 
railroads would maintain and protect an ample market for union-mined 
coal and not permit competitive rates to be established to this market 
from non-union districts. Such discussion is silly. It has never been 
done and it never will be done. Freight rates are going to be estab- 
lished and maintained in such a manner as to permit full, free competi- 
tion from as many fields as possible at all times. Every mining district 
that has a right to expect to compete, and has a competitive cost of 
production, and a competitive coal, can justify its request for proper 
competitive freight rates. 


Until we adjust those factors over which we have absolute control 
to a competitive basis, it is going to be difficult to establish the justice 
and equity of our position with respect to those factors which we cannot 
control. These differentials are now established. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has done all it is going to do right now to help you 
compete with non-union coal. What are you going to do to help your- 
selves compete with non-union coal? 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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STATEMENT NUMBER SEVENTEEN 


Negotiations, Joint Conferences, Collective 
Bargaining 


Your officers say: “The Mine Workers are now and have been 
teady to meet in joint conference and had invited the operators to meet 
In joint conference but they preferred a scale committee meeting and 
in said scale committee meeting there was no earnest effort on the part 
of the operators to negotiate a contract and the meeting was adjourned 
on a motion and seconded by coal operators." 


This entire statement, whether intentionally or unintentionally, 
can not help but create in your minds a complete misunderstanding of 
the facts. The proposal extended by your officers is quoted below: 


. "We hereby propose that a joint conference be arranged to nego- 
tiate a contract to replace the Terre Haute agreement, either by joint 
conference or by scale committee. Please give this due consideration 
and if your Association is agreeable, then we can arrange a satisfactory 
date for the joint meeting." 


You will note the proposal reads: “either by joint conference or 
by scale comittee.” The operators elected to meet by scale committee 
Inasmuch as either method was proposed by your officers. The only 
authority we know of, under which your officers or your scale com- 
mittee could enter into a contract in your behalf, is the following reso- 
lution of the Miners? Policy Committee passed at Miami, Florida, 


March 29th, 1927. (We quote only the extract pertaining to district 
contracts. ) 


“That the officers of the respective districts comprising the 
Central Competitive Field be authorized to enter into district 
wage negotiations with their respective operators upon the 
basis of the existing agreements.” 


Your officers say: “There was no earnest effort on the part of 
the operators to negotiate a contract, and the meeting was adjourned 
9n à motion and seconded by coal operators." 
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Webster's unabridged dictionary defines the word "negotiate" as 
follows: 


“To transact business; to treat with a view to coming to 
terms as a purchase, sale or treaty; to conduct negotiations 
or conferences as a basis of agreement." 


The operators agreed to your officers’ proposal in order to find 
out definitely whether your officers were authorized to negotiate a con- 
tract, or whether their authority was limited to a renewal of the Terre 
Haute agreement on the basis of the Jacksonville scale. The joint scale 
committee meeting was held in Terre Haute, May 3rd and 4th, 1927. 
After two days of earnest effort on the part of the operators to nego- 
tiate a contract, it was obvious your officers had no authority other 
than that of the Policy Committee to permit us to sign on the dotted 
line a renewal of the Terre Haute agreement. The operators then 
moved and seconded adjournment, sine die. 


With this information before you, it is easy to see why there is now 
no contract between the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion and District No. 11 of the United Mine Workers of America. It 
was never intended by your Policy Committee to permit negotiation in 
the true meaning of the word, nor collective bargaining. It was never 
intended that there should be a joint conference. When one party in 
interest is bound hand and foot by positive instructions from a Policy 
Committee not present at the meeting, or in session anywhere at the 
time, how can there be any negotiation or collective bargaining, and 
how could there possibly be an effective joint conference? 


It would be absurd to call such a fiasco a joint conference. It 
would be absurd to call it collective bargaining. At least a reasonable 
measure of success attended the efforts of the operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America as long as real collective bargaining gov- 
erned their relations. Your officers have gotten away from collective 
bargaining. There has been no collective bargaining, no joint confer- 
ence and no negotiation since 1916. 


Wartime conditions and the interference of certain public officials 
have permitted the United Mine Workers of America to dominate and 
control this situation. As is always the case when autocratic power of 
this magnitude is placed in the hands of one man or one group of men, 
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they have over-stepped the bounds of reason, they have attempted to 
go too far against the economic laws of business. They are riding to a 
fall. We say unhesitatingly that unless the United Mine Workers of 
America rcturn at once to the plan of collective bargaining, joint con- 
ferences and negotiations of their wage scales, the power of the United 
Mine Workers of America will be broken in Indiana and Illinois just as 
it has in the past been broken in over half of the territory formerly 
dominated by the union. 


It is futile to make an "earnest effort to negotiate a contract" with 
officers who have not the slightest authority to negotiate. When your 
officers come to the operators and assure us they are released from in- 
structions of your Policy Committee and are authorized to sit down in 
a real joint conference, unprejudiced and unbiased, unhampered by an 
impractical and umworkable policy, and endeavor to find a practical 
method of meeting competition, the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association will be glad to meet with them or with their scale commit- 
tee or with the entire membership of District No. 11, and continue the 
meetings just as long as there is any hope of arriving at a satisfactory 
contract which will permit these mines to resume operation on a com- 
petitive basis. This is our position now, was then, and has been from 
that time until this. 


We leave it to you to decide whether the attitude of the operators 
or the attitude of your officers indicates a sincere desire and sufficient 
authority to negotiate a contract under which our mines can be op- 
erated, 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
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Second Reply of Officers of District No. 11, United 
Mine Workers of America to Statements | 
of Operators. 


TERRE Haute, IND., August 19, 1927. 


Indiana Coal Operators' Association Still 
Persists In Subterfuges 


The sad story of an industry that prefers to pay their money for 
advertising in the newspapers of this state rather than to give to the 
workers of that industry any of the surplus profit derived from their 
employes is reflected in one-quarter and one-half page advertisements 
that have appeared in the newspapers serving mining sections of our 
state. It appears as “А CONTINUED STORY." | 


They quote in the advertisements from а news statement given 
to the press by district officials of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and they use Webster's dictionary to attempt to prove that they 
were sincere in attempting to negotiate an agreement, etc., yet they 
admit in their advertising that they had an ulterior motive at our 
recent joint scale committee meeting when they say “the operators 
agreed to your officials’ proposal (referring to our letter desiring à 
joint conference or scale committee meeting) in order to find, out 
definitely whether your officials were authorized to negotiate a con- 
tract. “After two days of earnest effort on the part of the operators 
to negotiate a contract it was OBVIOUS that your officials һай n0 
authority other than that of the policy committee to permit us to sigh 
on the dotted line a renewal of the Terre Haute agreement. The opera- 
tors then moved and seconded adjournment sine die?” OBVIOUS? 
To whom? The operators, who we deny made any effort whatever 
as a scale committee to negotiate, but a part of their committee did 
show that they were willing and anxious to negotiate and it was also 
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obvious that the official heads of the operators organization would not 
permit any development in negotiations. They were standing for a 
reduction in wages but some of their scale committee were not certain 
that wage reductions were necessary and so expressed themselves and 
have demonstrated plainly that they were honest in their views 
because they have signed the scale that they have been paying for 
the last seven years and are successfully operating. 


The operators have laid great stress on the policy committee's 
action at Miami, Florida, who acted after repeated attempts to nego- 
tiate a contract had failed and the operators desired to adjourn the 
conference sine die and they have tried to leave the impression that the 
officials of District No. 11 have their hands tied and would, perhaps, 
consider their proposals if it were not for the policy committee's 
action. We are in the same position as we have always been in all of 
the years past in our negotiations. Our International Conventions 
formulate our demands and that is used as a basis for negotiations. 
It is no different now than the old days the operators refer to as "joint 
bargaining days" except the operators’ determined effort to force wage 
reductions. What have the operators proposed? At Miami they pro- 
posed "THE CONTINUED COMPETITIVE SCALE." They ad- 
mitted at Miami that they did not know what they meant but the mine 
workers feel sure that they understand and we assure the operators 
that we are a part of the policy committee and the scale committee and 
We have no desire or disposition, as officials, to consider such a pro- 
gram. President John L. Lewis referred to the operators’ proposal 

as “а pig in the bag." He invited the operators “to get the pig out of 
the bag and let us see him." 


The Indiana Operators Association have, for years, made a con- 
tract with the United Mine Workers of America, District No. 11, and 
this has been used as a basis for contracts with the strip operators of 
the state, also the independent operators, but this year it is reversed 
and the tirade of the operators association about competition with the 
strip mines of the state and their lamentable cry deserves consideration 


and we hereby show wage schedules, etc., paid at the strip mines of 
the state. 
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SCALE OF WAGES 
Section 1.— 


S.S. Engineers, per calendar month, less Sunday and 
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S. S. Cranemen, рег calendar month, less Sundays ond 


$248.25 
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Per Day 
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'This is based on a Twenty-six (26) working day month and for 
the purpose of computing overtime or docking for any month the daily 
rate shall be 1-26 part of monthly rate. 


All laborers in and around the strip mines shall be paid time and 
one-half for all overtime and double time for Sundays and the follow- 
ing Legal Holidays: New Year's, April 1 (8-hour day), Memorial 
(Decoration), Independence (July 4th), Labor, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Days. This does not apply to pumpers or night Watchmen 
that are regularly employed; and where men are called out on Sunday 
to clean boilers, they shall be given a shift for such work. Where a 
regular pumpman or night watchman desires to lay off on Sunday or 
holidays he shall notify the mine manager when possible, and any 
man, substituted to take such pumpman’s or night watchman’s place, 
shall not receive any overtime pay. 


NOTE—The regular underground scale paid to inside 
day labor in Indiana under the Jacksonville agreement is 
$7.50 per eight-hour day and the strip operators pay $7.50 
per day as a minimum scale for men working in the pits who 
enjoy the pure air and the sunlight and are removed from 
the many hazards of the shaft mine. 


We wonder if the operators’ association would now seek member- 
ship of those operators whom they would have been pleased to have 
associated with prior to their signing up an agreement to April 1st, 
1929 with the United Mine Workers of America. 


PROFITS 


Operators have admitted that 1920 was a good year for profits 
and we contend that the profits enjoyed during the following war 
period made operators dissatisfied with a normal pre-war profit and 
Prior to 1920 they enjoyed good profits. In 1918, under war prices, 
the production as given by the State Department of Mines and Mining 
Was 28,795,682 tons. The wages paid were $29,776,916.19. At $2.45 
per ton, the government price (and all coal was not sold at this low 
figure) this would leave $40,772,504.71 over wages paid and the opera- 
tors agree that eighty per cent of the cost of coal is labor cost. In 
Statement No. 16 the operators say that “all the ranting and all the 
raving of your officers about politicians and railroad companies will 
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not add one dollar to the pay envelope of the shaft miners of Indiana! 
They have not denied that operators testified under oath that freight 
rates discrimination was the most important factor in meeting com} ‘The paid advertisements of the coal operators is just an attack 
petition with the non-union fields and this rate has been partially cofin the officials of the miners’ organization, attempting to discredit 
rected which will be advantageous to the Indiana Coal OperatorShem with the public and with the mine Noten: of the state. We will 
We repeat that Mr. Penna has admitted in his individual appeal to Ш@ give consideration or comment on some statements that have been 
miners of the State that “if a contract were signed at a less rate Ё аје because they are so absurd and ridiculous that they do not de- 
operators could not promise steady work.” “If they promised it théyprye any consideration. They have appealed to the mine worker 
could not make good,” which means that he recognizes that it is attempting to make him believe that they have his interests and = 
over developed industry and if a reduction шрмарвез-маз accepted byhre at heart and their officials are misleading them. This is for pub- 
the mine workers it would be taking money from their pay envelope consumption and may mislead the public but we have no fear of 
and adding to the profits of the coal companies. It is amusing thisleading the mine workers of this state or of them following the 
note that Mr. Logsdon, President of the Knox Consolidated Coal Com dvice of paid representatives of the coal operators association who 
pany, in his press contribution does not agree with the operators’ раі епа that any standard of living used as a basis of fixing wages is 
advertisement. He admits that the industry of Indiana is over-de| fad and that wages are fixed on services rendered. We agree that 
veloped but the advertising shows that it is only over-developed Mages should be fixed on services rendered and we wonder if the serv- 
other states and not in Indiana but Mr. Logsdon says that his comes rendered to society by a commissioner of the coal operators associ- 
pany cannot operate under the Jacksonville agreement. Figures folion would enable him to earn as much as twenty-five coal miners or 
the year 1926, which the operators state has been deplorable, shothe services rendered to society by the President of a coal company is 
that the Knox Consolidated mines produced 2,087,123 tons. The paYforth as much as fifty coal miners. The mine workers know that the 
roll costs were $1.44.2 per ton. Finished cost based on operatofsperators association is not organized for the purpose of looking after 
statement No. 8 would be $1.80 per ton. The average selling priche interests of the mine workers of the state but were organized for 
of this coal was $2.04 per ton giving a net profit of 24c per ton Ohe benefit of the coal operators to get the cheapest production possible 
$500,909.52. The total tonnage for Indiana in 1926 was 18,506,14%.4 now they desire to grind the worker down by reducing his wages 
tons. The payroll cost was $28,624,783.40 or $1.54 per ton payrob that profits will be maintained, or increased. For the benefit of the 
cost which represents eighty per cent of the total cost of production. ublic we desire to show the tue ^ otive and you will note the language 
} Mr. Penna in his speech before the National Coal Association Con- 
HAZARDS OF THE INDUSTRY [ntion at Chicago, May 25, 1922, when he said “J think that the 
The operators did not mention in their advertising the disgracefuf@@test menace to the United States is that the industry of America is 
toll of human sacrifices the mines of the state and nation extract fron Labor Union movement. I think it is illegal and criminal per se. 1 
those who cast their lot in the mines. They did not deny that 00/0 like, if I could, to wipe out not only the United Mine Workers 
Indiana from 1915 to 1925 the United States Government statistic] America but all memory of that institution.” Is the union a benefit 
show that the fatality rate per thousand workers employed per yea the mine workers? Mr. Penna thinks so because it is his desire to 
was 4.19 and the human sacrifice in the coal industry in Americ§™Ove it from the industry so that the operators can deal with the 
was more than twice as great as will be found in any other mining!™€rs as individuals. Then they would put in operation their “соп- 
country in the world and, think of it, 4,494 injuries occured in thf'U0Us competitive scale, (the sliding scale) which always slides down 
mines of Indiana in 1926 and the operators apparently do not feel thafd the mine workers would be in the same deplorable position that 
the hazards of the occupation deserve consideration. Cy were before the organization came into being. 


OPERATORS MOTIVE 
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Operators advertise that the non-union miners are “Нар 

Thrifty And Prosperous.” We are sure that we are fully representi 

the rank and file of the United Mine Workers of America, Distr 

No. 11, when we say that we do not want any of that kind of pr 

perity or happiness and they know that this is untrue when th 

кес; urd Series of Statements by Operators Analyz- 
HARVEY CARTWRIGHT, President. | in$ the Second Reply of the Officers of District 
JAMES H. TERRY, Vice President. No. 11, United Mine Workers of America. 
WILLIAM MITCH, Secretary-Treasur 


'ATEMENT NUMBER EIGHTEEN 


| Under date of August 19, 1927, the officers of District No. 11, 
nited Mine Workers of America, issued a circular purporting to 
ply to statements of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators 
ssociation. 


PROFITS 


After the unsuccessful discussion of profits in the year 1920, 
pur officers have now gone back to the year 1918. The pay roll fig- 
yes given by the State Department of Mines and Mining are incor- 
ctly quoted by your officers to the extent of $10,000,000. The gov- 
nment price was $2.45 per ton for just 25 days in 1918, and the 
lance of the year it was considerably less than that figure, and estab- 
hed operators of Indiana did not enjoy an average realization as high 
the government prices. Since both cost and selling price figures used 
' your officers for the year 1918 are incorrect, of course no correct 
nclusion can possibly be drawn from them. The operators thought 
€y had made perfectly clear that so long as wage scales in Indiana 
"re competitive with other districts, they were able to operate their 
operties, pay the wage scales and increase their business. Commenc- 
E with 1921, union wage scales became non-competitive and the shaft 
al industry of Indiana has been suffering a serious decline since that 
te. As proof of this statement, we refer you to our Statements Num- 
ts One and Two. Unfortunately, we are not talking about the years 
17 to 1920, inclusive. We are talking about the years 1927 to 1930, 
rlusive, and have shown the record of the industry for the past six 
Ts only as proof of what must be expected in the future unless a. 
mpetitive wage scale is re-established. 
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INCREASED WORK WITH REDUCED SCALE 
OVER-DEVELOPMENT 


Your officers have again partially quoted Mr. Penna as to m|4TEMENT NUMBER NINETEEN 


ning time under a reduced scale, and we feel their statement can b 
be answered by referring you once more to our Statements Eig Hazards of the Industry 
Twelve, Fourteen, Fifteen, and Sixteen, all of which we firmly belid The operators have not discussed the hazards of the industry, not 
prove conclusively our belief and contention that a competitive wacause of any failure to deplore these hazards or to sympathize with 
scale in Indiana will eventually, at least, increase the running timeje unfortunate victims and their families. We are simply wondering 
the mines and the amount of work enjoyed by the miners. It is @your officers and members sincerely strive in every possible man- 
firm belief that failure to negotiate a competitive wage scale now Wr to reduce the hazards of coal mining in Indiana. We are wonder- 
result in a further decline in shaft coal mining in Indiana and а furtlg if they are not quick to advocate any safety measure which fur- 
serious decline in the amount of work enjoyed by the miners. shes employment to more men in the mines, such as rock dusting 
The operators fail to see anything contradictory between Nd equally quick to oppose any safety measure which does not e 
Logsdon's interview in the daily press and the statements publislht effect, such as the adoption of permissible powder, safety lights, 
by the operators as to over-development. We can only recomm#e right to discharge men for unsafe practices or individual careless- 
that you read both statements carefully, and it will become evident 655 of their own safety and the safety of others. 


there is no contradiction. 
OPERATORS' MOTIVES 


PROFITS OF INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES The officers of District No. 11 are evidently accusing the opera- 


Your officers have attempted to cite an individual company Pfs of a hidden desire to bring about non-unionism in Indiana. The 
sumably as proof of the profits of the operators, but like all otbbly to this is obvious. If such were the policy of the operators 
statements of this character, their facts are wrong and their metllere would be no occasion for the present controversy, nor Proud 
of arriving at the conclusion is wrong, therefore their conclusions fere be any occasion for any effort on the part of the WR d to 
not possibly be correct. Even if they were correct as to an individ\gotiate a contract with the United Mine Workers of America. If 
case, it is very easy to be mislead when forming broad conclusions пе individual operators do feel that the present rigid, domineering 
individual cases. If it were desirable or proper to form broad c|licy of the United Mine Workers of America had pettir be sup- 
clusions from individual cases, the operators might publish the natunted by re-placing the control of the coal properties in the hands 
and earnings of a great many individual miners who received in wajthe owners, we hardly think they could be criticized. The Indiana 
in 1926 over $4,000 each. Surely a reduction in this wage would ftuminous Coal Operators Association firmly believes that your 
bring about all the deplorable conditions so greatly feared’ by {ternational Officers, your International Policy Committee and your 
miners. ite Officers have been working, and are now working, more effec- 

INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAB E ii eet RE Indiana than any individual 

E - Their policy has already placed Western 

OPERATORS ASSOCIATM@ntucky, Northern West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma and Ar- 
E definitely in the non-union column, and Iowa and Ohio appar- 

dy are being forced to non-unionism by the same policy. If the 

liana Bituminous Coal Operators Association really wanted to ac- 

nplish the elimination of the United Mine Workers of America in 
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Indiana, they could do so much more effectively by allowing yo 
officers to again impose the Jacksonville scale upon the shaft mir 
and allow Indiana to take the same methods of solving their problejjrarewevr NUMBER TWENTY 


that the great majority of operators in other states have taken. 


No, it is not necessary for the operators to advocate поп-ипіопії Negotiations 


in Indiana, as the International Officers have brought about n Since the officers of District No. 11 have ridiculed our use of 
unionism in other states in the past five years much faster and mWebster to define negotiations, we insist they simply refuse to recog- 
more effectively than the operators could hope to do. ize the true meaning of negotiation. Their interpretation of nego- 
SERE IPS DS ation is a joint meeting where the miners! officials are bound hand 
nd foot by instructions of a National Convention and a Policy Com- 
Your officers have laid great stress upon strip mining. Let][ittee from which they cannot deviate in the slightest degree, with the 
once more invite your attention to the fact that the Indiana Bitumlded absurdity that they personally took part in this Convention! 
nous Coal Operators Association is composed only of shaft mine opefe members of the Policy Committee, and are in perfect accord with 
tors and has nothing whatever to do with strip mine wages ог stheir instructions and have no desire, disposition or authority to depart 
mine operators. If, in their haste to get mines back into орегађот their instructions. Is this negotiation? Is this collective bargain- 
after April Ist, 1927, your officers have made certain promises to Е? Is this joint conference? Why go to the trouble of meeting? Their 
strip operators, we submit they have no one to blame but themselyea of negotiation might just as well be carried out by mailing a con- 
By their action in signing a contract at the present wages, the st[act to the operators and giving them the privilege of signing on the 
operators have admitted that they can operate and meet competit ptted line. No, this is not negotiation, but it is proof conclusive of the 
with non-union fields and make a profit with this wage scale. Thpid, domineering intentions of the officers of District No. 11, and the 
action has nothing whatever to do with the Indiana Bituminous Cfternational Officers at Indianapolis. Your officers have ius clearly 
Operators Association. It is no indication of what shaft operat[plained to you why you are idle. This is the reason there is now 
could do, and has no bearing whatever on the present controversy. Contract between District No. 11 and the Indiana Bituminous 
oal Operators Association. This is the reason you have been idle 
ce April Ist, 1927, and are likely to continue idle for some time. 
* responsibility for the privations you are suffering rests squarely 
ра the shoulders of your officers, both state and national. Their 
icy is not one of negotiation, but of dictation and domination and 
persisted in will ultimately result in destruction. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL] Contrast this with the position of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATI(perators Association. We are ready and willing to come into a joint 
ference, free, unhampered, unbiased and wholly uninstructed. We 

? not tied to the Ohio sliding competitive scale, or the 1917 scale, 


any other scale or contract conditions, and have not been since April 
^ 1927. 


The strip mine employe, with lower daily earnings, delivers th 
times as much coal per man per day on the cars as the shaft mir 
The shaít operators firmly believe this fact eliminates any possibi 
of judging one industry by the other, or regulating the wages of 
industry by the wages in the other. 


We are ready and willing to listen to and give serious considera- 
n to any and all propositions made by your representatives. We 
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are ready and willing to either accept your proposition, or give y 
good and sufficient reasons why they are not acceptable. We wo 
expect to be free to propose anything we chose and have your rep|^  ATEMENT NUMBER TWENTY-ONE 
sentatives equally ready and willing to listen and carefully consid 
each point, and be free to either accept or give good and sufficig 
reasons why they were not acceptable. The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association has pre- 
We are ready and willing to make an earnest effort through qsented a complete and accurate statement of economic conditions 
representatives to reach an equitable agreement on wage scales geffecting the shaft coal industry in Indiana. There has been no ef- 
contract conditions. If a real joint conference between our repres fective attempt to disprove the facts presented, or the conclusions 
tatives should fail to result in an agreement, we are ready and will reached. ‘There have been no constructive suggestions by your officers 
to submit all points of difference to the judgment of disinteres 0 assist in improving the deplorable conditions in Indiana. These con- 
parties, selected in any fair and equitable manner. ditions vitally affect the shaft coal operators and the shaft coal miners 
edem. Since they are 50 vital, and since they do remain un- 
ered, we are taking the liberty of again calling your attention to 
ae vital points in our previous statements: 


Conclusion 


In other words, we understand negotiations to mean absolute fi 
dom of action by representatives of both parties, either to coma 
an agreement themselves or submit the points at issue to disinteres 
parties or to a commission of both interested and disinterested рат (1). Indiana shaft mines produced the lowest percent- 
and abide by their decision. age of the total coal production of the United States in 1926 


of an i { 
The scale committee of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operaf y year in the past twenty-five, 


Association is in this position and the representatives of the min (2). Indiana shaft mines have been abandoned in the 
are not. When the representatives of the miners are placed in Past six years at an unprecedented rate, due to their inability 
position and become imbued with an earnest desire to negotiate a q to produce coal and compete with strippers and non-union 


structive agreement, beneficial alike to the operators and minerg Mines. 

Indiana, this strike will be over very soon, and there will not soon (3) атанат l : 

another one. КҮЛ г. б miners nave been driven out of 

y in Indiana into either other lines of industry, 

We repeat: When your representatives come to us with autho 9r non-union mines in other states. Non-union coal is being 

and disposition to sit down across a table and thresh out the p moved directly past our mines to our markets to the extent 

lems of the coal industry in Indiana, you will find the operators ref Of over 6,000,000 tons per year. 

and willing to negotiate a contract that will permit them to ope (4). Thé United: Mine Workers КГ е а, 


their mines and carry it out in absolute good faith. mermi en a f ihe : 
national organization is now a misnomer so far as bitu- 


minous coal is concerned. The great majority of mines for- 
Rey operating under contracts with the United Mine 
Workers have been forced to sever this relationship and are 
Operating non-union. From 70 per cent of the national soft 
Coal production, the United Mine Workers have fallen to 
less than 25 per cent. This has been caused by the stub- 
born attempt of the United Mine Workers to force individual 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 
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miners and individual mines to lay idle or go out of business 
in order to support a high wage scale for other more for- 
tunately situated mines. No one ever did do this indefinitely, 
and no one ever will. Men will not allow their wives and 
families to suffer indefinitely in order to provide more wages 
апа more luxuries for the wives and families of other men. 


(5). The operators have made every effort, spent 
thousands of dollars, months of time, and were assisted by 
your officers, in fighting for equitable freight rates, but have 
been thwarted in their efforts by the refusal of the mine 
workers to first set their own house in order before attempt- 
ing to regulate freight rates. 


(6). Indiana mines signing individual contracts are 
working steadily only because other Indiana and Illinois 


mines are idle fighting to maintain a wage scale for them. : 


(?). 
ment Number Thirteen remains unanswered: “Also, you 
will want to know just how sure your officers are that all of 
the shaft mines in operation are paying the Jacksonville scale 
and observing without modification of any kind the contract 
conditions which you and your families are suffering to main- 
tain." 

(8). In the year ending September 30th, 1920, with a 
lower wage scale, the shaft miners in Indiana received $11,- 
432,241.33 more in wages than they did in the year ending 
September 30th, 1926, with a higher wage scale. 

(9). The officers of District No. 11 and the Inter- 
national Officers of the United Mine Workers of America 
have not advanced one constructive thought or one effective 
suggestion for improving the situation of the shaít coal 
miners of Indiana. 

(10). The officers of District No. 11 are neither in 
position nor frame of mind to attempt to negotiate a prac- 
tical, workable, competitive wage scale which will allow these 
mines to operate and furnish employment to their member- 
ship. 
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The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association has mo 
|quarre with the miners, their officers nor their union. They are 
simply trying to place the facts squarely before the individual miner 
a he alone must always be the judge—must, through his representa- 
ives, be responsible for the policy of the District and the International 
Union. The individual miner derives the benefit from a constructive 
m and he and his family suffer from the effects of an improper 
р Иа pm home-loving miner with a family must think 
аи FA | ings for himself. He must decide whether he and his 
i у ра etter off in the long run with a fair wage and steady work 
p ^ prosperous, advancing industry, or whether he is better off 
with an impractical, unworkable, non-competitive wage scale in a stead- 
anne industry with intermittent work a part of the time, and 
s M ae Sus pensions and strikes the balance of the time. 
a E whether he is satisfied to work hard, buy his 
m ies bá а savings account one year and have it entirely 
P onu id following year by a long suspension in mining plus the 
B. ger at all times of having the mine at which he is em- 
le сша bankrupt and throw him entirely out of employment. 
a H a of the union are elected and retain their positions for 
TN m Bi | serving all of the individual miners. The miner 
ED. a esr He must form his own conclusions, and he 
Eu оң. P t 4 actions of his officers accurately reflect his con- 
E T NN ould attend every meeting of his local union and fear- 
BE ee is voice in his own welfare. When this is done, there will 
n si steam-roller tactics in the local union, the District 
Er ооа Воага. Rigid domination will give way to 
c ЙЫМ able, constructive policies which will put an end forever 
a E AR and Suspensions. When Lhis happens, contracts be- 
К те ors and the United Mine Workers of America will be 
along economic lines, the policy of the operators and the 


ойсу о j } 
; 2 Í the miners being formulated by the interested operators and 
erested miners in each district. 


. Pen bes is no contract today and the mines are idle, is 
De n jour miners is being dictated by a Convention, made 
nee pee e majority of whom have long since lost all contact 
dccem ors in their respective districts. They are forcing wage 
ract conditions upon Indiana which they utterly failed 
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to obtain in their own districts. The operators firmly believe that 
paid officials of the United Mine Workers representing districts whic | 


ferences in Indiana, we could really negotiate a contract with tl 
United Mine Workers of America in Indiana through their own a 
credited representatives, and not only put an end to this strike by 
prevent such strikes in the future. 
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The Operators’ Position 


The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Association 
is ready and willing to come into a joint conference, 
free, unhampered, unbiased and wholly uninstructed. 
We are not tied to the Ohio sliding scale, nor the 1917 
scale, nor any other scale or contract conditions, and 
have not been since April Ist, 1927. 


We are ready and willing to listen to and give serious 
consideration to any and all propositions made by your 
representatives. We are ready and willing to either ac- 
cept your propositions, or give you good and sufficient 
reasons why they are not acceptable. We would expect 
to be free to propose anything we chose and have your 
representatives equally ready and willing to listen and 
carefully consider each point, and be free to either ac- 
cept or give good and sufficient reasons why they were 
not acceptable. 


We are ready and willing to make an earnest effort 
through our representatives to reach an equitable agree- 
ment on wage scales and contract conditions. If a real 
joint conference between our representatives should 
fail to result in an agreement, we are ready and willing 
to submit all points of difference to the judgment of dis- 
interested parties, selected in any fair and equitable 
manner. 


In other words, we understand negotiations to mean 
absolute freedom of action by representatives of both 
parties, either to come to an agreement themselves or 
submit the points at issue to disinterested parties or to a 
commission of both interested and disinterested parties. 


When the representatives of the miners assure us that 
they are ready and willing to come into a joint confer- 
ence free, unhampered, unbiased and wholly un- 
Instructed, imbued with an earnest desire to negotiate a 
constructive contract beneficial alike to the operators 
and miners of Indiana, this Association will be found 
ready and willing to sit down across the table in joint 
conference and continue their negotiations just as long 
as there is any hope or prospect of reaching a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association 


